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‘ The whole of the question arising out of that transaction (the Chesapeak) 
is in fact no. other than a question as to the amount of reparation due 
his majesty for the unauthorized act of+his officer ; and you will therefore 
readily perceive that in so far as the government of the United States have 
thought proper to take that reparation into their own hands, and to resort 
to measures of retaliation, previously to any direc application to the Brit~ 
ish minister in America, for redress, in so far the British government is en- 
titled to take such measures into account and to consider them in the esti- 
mate of reparation which is acknowledged to have been originally due, — 
{ Letter from Mr. Canning to Mr. Munroe, dated September 23, 1807.] 
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THE AMERICAN REGISTER, &c. 
‘Continued from page 229, 


THE. next chapter (IV.) contains a dissertation on the policy pursu- 
ed by our government/after the transaction ‘ on the coast, of the Chés- 
apeak.’ In which the author, after recounting the difficulties which we 
were obliged to encounter at this crisis, and expressing his * wonder at 
the degree of authority which the (British) government maintains over 
this “unthained t¥ger (the navy) in its remotest excursions,’ pro- 
ceeds to offer an abstraé&t of the president’s Proclamation, which gave a 
sanction to’ the ebullitions of publick resentment, and observes * it was 
impossible for the government to do less than this, in the a¢tual circum- 
stances in which it was placed, however adverse it may be thought to 
the diGtates of scrupulous and cold-blooded caution.’ But it is doubt- 
full in the pinion of our author, whether ‘ the formal order to depart 
from our harbours and coasts, which is given to all British vessels of 
war, be entitled to the same applause or the same excuse,’ as that part 
of the Proclamation to which we have just referred. * Disobedience 
to this order could not fail to be considered on a final settlement of dis- 
putes as afi additional’ insult and outrage, yet disobedience was inno- 
cent, because obedience was impossible. The captains of ships must 
conform to the orders previously received from their admiral, as to the 
time and place of their stay, and the admiral is bound to follow the in- 


structions of his government athome. ‘These orders and these instru< 
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tions were given when the two nations were on terms of nmutual hospi. 
tality, and could not be revoked but with at least half a year’s delay.’ 

The unanimity which prevailed in relation to this transaction was 
but momentary. ‘ Inveterate habits thay gipe way and customary en- 
emies may embrace for a moment, but time will be sure to restore the 
empire to its old masters ; enmities will gradually revive and the bick- 
erings.of party beas, loud as, ever,’ 

We believe the unanimity which prevailed at this period, respecting 
this transaction, 1s equally as decisive at the present moment. Oppo- 
sition to the administration in other respects does not imply a censure 
of the policy pursued in one particularinstance. Nobody denies the e- 
normity to have been so glaring as to leave ‘no room for the strongest 
prejudice to hesitate or argue,’ and now that * parties have leisure to 


| resume their habitual suspicions of each’ other,” the publick sentiment 


in Opposition to the Chesapeak transaétion ‘is as firm as ever, although 
it. may be less violently expressed. Little as we can prevail upon our- 
selves to accede to the conclusions to which our authon seems inclined 
to conduét us in this instancé, we are afraid we’ shalt‘experience sti!! 
more difficulty in agreeing with him in his next chapter. 

In chapter V. our author begins by suggesting some doubts of the 
sincerity of Mr. Canning in declaring his total previous ignorance of 
the measures of. Admiral Berkley, and though the ‘ glaring inex pedi- 
ency’ of going to war ‘with America is cently admitted, yet the writer 
seems rather inclined to believe theultimate putpose of the British gov- 


- ernment was to: provoke hostilities from us. This opinion he is induc. 


ed to fortify by.the following. charaéter-of Mr. Canning. 

‘* Mr.,Canning:is the first British minister since Addison who enjoys 
she reputation of a poet and classical writers. Unlike his illustrious pre- 
decessor, however, his writings evince the vivacity. of his, fancy more 
than the..tenderness of his heart. His wit is less simple and pare, but 
more brilliant and sparkling ; and his satire is aimed, notJike Addi- 
son’s, at moral depray ity, but political heresy. While the latter was 
fitted only, by his genius and ambition, for privacy and stady, the for- 
mer ‘is eminently. qualified for the turbulent and motley sphere .of the 
¢abinet.and.parliament. His classical taste merely displays itself in the 
force and correctness. of his official compositions, and subtilty of his 
ministerial condu@.. A. diplomatick controversy is a scene exa¢tly a- 
dapted to his genius, and if success in this kind of warfare is allotted 


to the greatest-master-of rhetorick, and the deepest prakicens in strata- 
_ gem, he may safely. count upon success,’ 


So far are we from snedesin the first letter of this minister to 
Mr. Munroe, as. not expressing * useful or rational regret,’ and so fart 
fromm believing the British minister had any. previous knowledge of the 
intentions of Admiral Berkley, that we are inclined to assume an opin- 
ion exattly the reverse ; 1st. Because receiving as Mr. Canning did, thc 
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account of thts disaster, through English éhahnels, there could not have 


been a more Satisfatory assurance made’ to us than this, that if the 


British officers should prove to have been culpable, the most prompt 
and effeétual reparation shall be afforded to the government of the Uni- 
ted States.’ It is admitted that the only information, which had been 
féccived, was probably from Berkley, and of course’ highly col- 
otred in respect to us, and softened as regatded himself. How then, 
could Mr.Canning with afly consistency arraign the conduct of an of- 
ficer, before he was acquainted with al) the circumstances of the case ? 
‘2d. We do not believe that the English ministry could have known 
any thing of Admiral Berkley’s intention, bécause according to the dec- 
taration of Lords Holland and Aukland, on the 8th Nov. 1806; to 
Messrs: Muntoe and Pinckney, ‘ instructions had then been given’ and 
were tobe ‘ repeated and énforced for the observance’ of the greatest 
catition ithe impressing of British seamen, and that immediate and 
prompt redress should be afforded: upoti any représentation of injury 
sustained.’* That such instructions had béeh issued is confirmed bya 
subsequent correspondence between Mr. Canning and Lords Holland 
and Aukland. Besides, the change in the British ministry, took place 
towards the last of March 1807, when the Fox administration were 
succeeded by the présénit, and Mf. Canning had not had sufficient 
time so to attend to American affairs, after his first conference with our 
ambassadours, about the zoth of April, astohave dispatched counter in- 
stractions, which might have been received by Berkley previous to the 
first of June, which is the date of his proclamation. But if the first note 
of the British mmister could admit of a doubt as to his sincerity, surely 
thé Second must end every such idea, both as to the general disposition 
of Mr. Canning as well as[to the meaning of the formercommunication. 
Ile declares'to Mr. Munroe the ‘ readiness of his majesty to make 
reparation for thé’ alledged injury to the sovereignty of the United 
States,” and that he had already assured him of that disposition in the 
‘note which he had addressed to Mr. Munroe on the first receipt of 
‘he intelligence.’ In addition to this, Mr. Canning declares * that his 
majesty neither does nor has at any time maintained the pretension to 
search ships of war in the national service of any state for deserters.’ 
The-next chapter (V!.) relates to the conduét of the American gov- 
ernment, in their negociations with England in consequence of this ca- 
fastrophe. 'And our author seems inclined to adopt Mr. Madigon’s vis- 
ionary opinion, (and in entire opposition to that expressed by Mr. Mun- 
ree to-MreCanning,) that the attack’ on the Chesapeak afforded an 
upportunity for enforcing our Jong contested’ claims of the universal 
immunity of the American flag in merchant ships, too: favourable 
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to be relinquished. The persisting in maintaining this arora in conse- 


quence-of a particular outrage committed against us, as an indemnity. 


tor the aggression was manifestly anreasonable, when the disavowal by 


Mr. Canning of the pretension which the violent act implied is taken 


into consideration. ‘The act was an apparent enforcement of a claim 
to search national ships for deserters ; the British government disavow 
the act and disclaim all such pretensions. With what propriety then, 
could. our government demand as an item in the amount of reparation 
due for:this particular outrage, the concession of a general principle, 
which had for years been the subje& of negociation, and was equally as 
difficult tosettle then as at the beginning of the controversy ? The right 
of the belligerent to search neutral merchant ships for deserters, is nov- 
el in its nature ; since the inconvenience of the pra¢tice had never been 
materially felt, until the independence of the United States had been 
acknowledged ‘by Great-Britain. Though, according to our author, 
the ‘ real pith’ of the controversy, may be the ‘ interest’ which both 
governments have in maintaining their several claims, yet it cannot be 
denied that in reasoning upon the subjeét, the right must result either 
from the continued practice of nations in similar cases, or if those fail 
us, from such general principles of equity as may fairly establish a new 
doétrine of international law. However reason may be derided by gov- 
ernments, -it is clear that they sometimes submit to it, or the British 
would not have disavowed the right to search national ships for desert- 
ers any sooner than merchant vessels, since her zuterest, which accor- 
ding to our author is the on/y test by which she is to be tried, is as 
strong in the one case as the other. We will consider for a moment, 
the question of the right of search in merchant ships, both as regards 
the practice and equity attending it. 

In-estimating the pra¢tice of nations though we cannot find cases ex- 
actly parallel to our own in consequence of the relative circumstances 
of America and Great-Britain being entirely dissimilar to those in which 
any two modern nations have ever been placed, yet we can discover 
admissions on the part of neutrals, which if allowed by us, would soon 


settle the controversy. In the treaty of Great-Britain with Russia, _ 


1766, Article IH, it is stipulated that— 

“« Neither the sailors nor passengers shall be forced to enter against 
their will into the service of either of the two high contra@ing pow- 
ers, excepting however, such of their subjetts as they may want for their 
own proper service ; and if a domestick or sailor desert his service or 
his ship he shall be restored.’ In the same treaty, article X. the man- 
ner of search is provided for. 

In the treaty of England, with Sweden, 16 545 , concluded at Upsal, it 
is acknowledged by the XIIth article, that it is necessary for neutral 
vessels to have what are denominated ‘ safe conducts, commonly called 
passports and certificates,’ in order to exempt ‘ their merchandize, ships 
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and men from capture when visited by. the ships of war of the belliger- 


‘ent.’ These ‘ safe conducts,’ apply tothe sen as well as merehandize, 


and when properly. authenticated, .were sufficient protection. The 
Same principle is again recognized in, the treaties of 1666 and 772, 


Xlith article. 


The treaty of England with Denmark, no concluded at Copen- 
hagen, in the XXth article, provides as follows. After prescribing the 
form ofthe ‘ passport’ necessary to secure the vessel, goods ‘and men, 
it proceeds thus— 

* When therefore, the nin goods, ships, or wen of either of 
the confederates and their subjects and people shall. meet in open sea, 
straights, ports, &c. the ships of war, &c. of the other confederate, 
upon exhibiting only the aforesaid ‘ safe conduét,’ there shall be no- 
thing more required of :hem, nor shall search be made after the goods, 
ships or men, &c. but if this solemn and set form of passport and cer- 
tificate be not exhibited, or that there be any other urgent cause of sus- 
picion, then the ship shall be searched,’ &c. 

Various other treaties recognize the same right. The treaty with 
Sardinia, concluded at Florence, 1669, XIth article, has the following 
provision, which however, may only mean whilst the ships are in port ; 
but the principle it conveys is in decided opposition to our pretensions. 

‘ All mariners, subjeéts of his majesty, who shall desert their own 
captain or master and enter in any other ship or vessel, upon com- 
plaint made to the officer of his Royal Highness, at Rizza, Villa Fran- 
ca, or St. Hospitio, shall be taken from the ship that received them, and 
be restored to their first captain or master.’ 

The States General, in consequence of, an attempt.by an English 
man of war, in 1654, to search a fleet of merchant ships ander convoy, 
undertook the discussion of the right, and their conclusion was, that 
‘ the refusal to let merchantmen be searched could not be persisted in.’* 

These instances are sufficient to shew the practice and principles of 
nations, respecting the right of search ; we do not pretend to assert 
they wall warrant the flagrant and unjustifiable practice of Great-Brit- 
ain on this subject against which alone all our best arguments are appli- 
cable ; but we think they will afford some authority under which her 
right ¢an be maintained. But if the previous practice of nations could not 
be produced to illustrate the subjeét, we are of opinion that the opposi- 
tion of our government can have but little ground of argument even on 
such principles of equity as must originally serve for the foundation of 
international doétrines. All the declamation of Mr. Madison about the 
unprecedented conduct of Great-Britain, is nugatory. The practice o! 
searching for contraband was unprecedented once ; but it did not follow 
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that equity would not authorize the assumption of the right. The gen- 
eral principle’is, that the neutral'in prosecuting -his commerce, shall not 
materially and direétly injure thefriendby belligerent. If he does, the 
remedy is for the belligerent to put‘a stop to his underhand hostility, af- 
ter he has ascertained its fatal operation. We maintain that if it be just 
to search neutral merchant vessels for contraband goods, it is equally so 
to search them for desertets ; as it ‘is difficult'to perceive why the prin- 
ciple which is just in one instance should not -be so in the other. At 
all events we should be happy to see the distinction fairly pointed out. 

Under such impressions we cannot agree with our author, that it‘was 
nght or judicious in our government to require the ambassadour at the 
Court of St. James, to mingle the subjeé of reparation for an acknow!- 
edged wrong with claims for an immunity, which, to say the least, was 
of doubtful right, and ought to have been kept perfeétly distin@ from 
the controversy on an act, where’ (the principle which it includes being 
disavowed,) the only question was’as'to the amount of reparation du: 
for the injury sustained. -* EFo be continued.) 








MR. MADISON’S SUPPORTERS. 

SEVER since the election of the new President, we have heard his 
praises resounded, whilst his'political opponents have been branded with 
every opprobrious epithet which ignorance coupled with valgar malig- 
nity could invent.’ But we have lately met with a produétion of rather 
an elevated description’; -far front gtovelling in the bathos, the author 
frequently soars into’the ‘sublimme.-- His-Pegasus indeed, appears rath- 
er restive, but'the rider maintains his seat to the end of his journey. 
As it is a pity that the most luminous talent-on the democratick side, 
should ‘waste its effulpéence in the-desert, andias we wish to satisfy the 
democrats of our willingness to sustain the weight of the arguments of 
their most formidable controvertists, we subjoin a few extracts from 
* An Oration pronounced at Portsmouth, by Samuel Haines, A.M. on the 
ath of March, 1809. Our author introduces his subject in a most elegant 
style : despising the rules of criticism, he keeps propriety of meaning 
and metaphorical chasteness at a disdainful distance ; as the following 
sentence of five lines containing’ six metaphors and two personifica- 
tions, will abundantly evince. 

© When the trump of fame proclaims to the universe the vanquish- 
ment of the demon of despotism, and the frustration of his mad de- 
signs and nefarious machinations, the goddess of liberty adds a new 
Jaurel to her wreath of victory, and a fresh plume to her crown of 


glory.’ 
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He proceedsthus loftaly to. compliment the ‘ illustrious patriot and 
statesman,’> Mr. Madison, the‘ venerable constitution of our political 
compact,” whilst he denounces with great vehemence ‘ the infernal 
conspiracies of the dark. plotting Catalines.of América,’ who he after- 
wards tells us are *a party of no imconsiderable. pretensions.’ In the 
course of his observations he takes occasion to make.use of the ensu- 
ing metaphors ; the bold-pinioned eagle of America, is placed among 
‘ wind-woven clouds, of sulphureous faction, surcharged with nitrick 
gasses,’ &c. &c. Then he speaks of ‘ poisoned quivers’ being thrown 
from £ complicated artillery.’ But let us hear Mr. Haines himself. 

‘ Essentially and constitutionally hostile.to the vital principles of- re- 
publican freedom, the mighty monarchies of the east are co-operating 
in their exertions to expel liberty from the world. But the bold pin- 
ioned Eagle of America is still seen soaring amid the angry collisions of 
those wind-woven clouds of sulphureous faction (surcharged withfthe 
nitrick gasses of Britanical influence) which have darkened the polit- 
ical horizon of the western hemisphere. His towering height defies 
all the poisoned quivers, foreign despotism and internal treason are able 
to throw from their complicated artillery.’ : 

. Then our author’s pathos begins to rise and he soon attains the very 
pinnacle of sublimity. 

‘ The voice of an injured country hath invcked unanimity.—Nay, 
the. blood of our revolutionary martyrs hath been heard from the 

round !—The solemn eloquence of the death-sleeping fathers of our 
survivirig republick hath spoken from the tomb !—The heaven-enthron- 
ed spirit of our departed Chief hath descended on a beam of his celes- 
tial glory, and whispered awful admonitions to his rebellious children 
teneath the spheres !—Yet, they heed it not, nor is their wrath abated.’ 

Shakespeare’s scene. in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ then attraéts 
his attention, as Hamlet’s soliloquy on death has the good fortune to 
do immediately afterwards. He speaks of ¢ trembling shocks,’ ¢ furious 


treason,” * frantick blood,’ ‘ portentous clouds,’ ‘ shuddering worlds,’ © 


and miany other expressions which remind us how Nick Bottom’s 


‘ raging rocks, 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates. 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates.’ 


The inhabitants of Boston now receive the most tremendous phil. 
iippick, 
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‘ ¥s; within the peninsula LO ‘Boston; where the bold intrepid élo- 
quence’ of‘an'Adams‘and a Hancock once chafed the 'éars’ of British 
tyrants afid flashed convi@ion on the mind of every tretibling Felix’; 
where the €therial ‘flanie of patriotism first eleéterized the generous 
bosoms of Columbia’s free-borm sons ;-where the sacred altar of Amer- 
ican freedom: first iembkddnolsctoly teense to the 'God of battles ;— 
even there, has hydra fa€tion burrowed deep'its dark and serpentine 
domain ;: whence foathesome reptiles sally forth in all their envenomed 
forms wk facies ‘treason, to prey upon the fairest tat of freedoms ver- 
dant tree.’ bi. ete ? | 


We cannot but siinatre hi true republican pathos and sentiment 
contained ‘in the following sentence : 

é Thongh meek eyed charity drops the tear of compassion upon the 
blindfald folly of deluded honesty ; and speaks to benighted reason 
and. misguided virtue, the-languase of conciliation, in accents as gen- 
tle and soothing as the balmy zephyrs of the vernal morn ; yet stern, 

bending justice, from this exalted throne of spotless purity, thunders 
PARSE dire on all the dark designs of plotting mischief, and of 
hell-born treason.’ 

Our author then in the spirit of the party of which he seems so able 
aleader, imyites them to feast and be merry,‘ let. us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die.’ He talks of reciprocating the generous ‘ flow of soul,’ 
on ‘the occasion, as.well sas the * atguege currents of convivial 
joy’. He tells his audience not to.be * parsimonious of life,’ but to 
anette it to Mr. Madison. As Junius says of Lord Granby, our author 

* seems like a drunken landlord, he deals out his promises as liberally as 
his liquor,’ and we dare swear, did not suffer his gueststo go homte el- 
ther * sorrowful or sober.’ ; 

We have not room, (and if we had we should fear for the Federal 
cause} to quote all the energetick- expressions of this redoubted cham- 
pions. Jt may be only necessary to remark.that it is in the same taste 
with those which we have already submitted to our readers ; and areas 
to style, what the reasonings of the Chronicle are as to acini, some- 
thing’ truly wonderful. We, shall finish our remarks by offering the 
concluding sentence of this oration as a.specimen of the best manner 
of the § most formidable champion’ whom we have yet observed in 
the lists-of democracy. =o 


‘ ¥f civil war must ere long drench Columbia’s fertile and verdant 
domain in the frantick blood of slaughtered kindred, we implore the 
God of battles, it may spend its fury before the hoary veterans of seven- 
ty-five, who yet live, shall pass beyond the stars. They have once 
conversed with England’s thundering cannon ; they have once dispers- 
the menial jackals that crouched around the ‘British lion: and when 
the minority shall take up arms against the Constitutional Laws of the 
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majority, an attempt to wade to government and power through the 
innocent blood of their patriotick countrymen ; when that Junto of Re- 
bel Tories and their mortgaged hosts of servile minions, who are at 
this moment fanning the angry flame.of civil discord, shall ‘ strike’ 
their meditated blow of insurrection, the sleeping swords of war worn 
whigs and of their patriotick offspring shall leap from their scabbard: 
and put the fiend-like foe to flight.’ | 








EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS. 





Messrs. EDITORS, 

THOUGH scribbling is not my profession, nor controversy my de. 
light, yet I beg leave to trouble you with a few lines, for your next Or- 
deal. My object is to pay the ‘tribute of my respeét’ to that anony- 
mous though sagacious critick and elegant writer, who has occupied! 
half of your two last papers, in reviewing the Rev. Mr. Carey’s Ser. 
mon. I cannot find language sufficiently lofty to express the exalsed 
opinion ¥ entertain of his profound judgment and critical erudition. 
A produétion so replete with genuine wit, nice discrimination, clas- 
sical allusion, and ‘ though last not least,’ so luxuriantly speckled witl 
inverted commas and apostrophes, I presume to say, has never before 
been seen in the ‘ tide of times,’ and will never again be witnessed, at 
jeast in our generation. Great geniuses are like comets, that are permit- 
ted to visit our ken of sight, but once in several centuries; and then 
excite universal admiration. 

J} remember reading when I was a boy, a story of a great genius that 
appeared at Rome, in the reign of Augustus Cesar. With respec to 
the birth, parentage, and education of this genius, we have to regret 
that history is silent. In consequence, however of the most diligent 
and laborious application, he had acquired an unheard of facility and 
accuracy of shooting peas from a pop-gun. Bore a hole of the exa& 


size of a pea through a target, and this man at the amazing distance of 


three inches would shoot a pea through the hole, to the astonishmen: 
of the beholders. His fame spread through the vast Roman empire, 
and at last reached the ear of Augustus, who directed him to be brought 
into his presence. After witnessing his wonderful performance, th- 
emperor dismissed him, and as a reward for his genius commanded fif- 
teen of the mest noble of the senators to present him with @ whole baz 
Full of peas ! 

. Tam, yours, &c.- Trmortuy. 


P.S. If the reviewer should find in this letter a reprehensible fancy 
Sor repetition, please to tell him, Messrs. Editors, that he has wisely 
said himself, that ‘ two epithets do not sound so well as four.’ 

Vol. 1. H u 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


THE disputes upon the deficiency of American genius, we fear, are 
not yet put to rest, by the appearance of any such splendid evidence ot 
intelleétual power, or any work of such uncommon merit, as to estab- 
lish the affirmative of the-argument. It remains a question, which time 
and experience, rather than reason and probability, must determine. 
Whatever may be said by the advocates of our countrymen, with re- 
gard to their natural talents, and the unreasonableness of expeéting 
great evidences of intellect under the present state of society in Amer- 
ica, before there exists wealth ‘enough either for leisure or patronage ; 


it seems apparent, on a close observation, that the inveterate habit of 


seeking and accumulating wealth, has extinguished the refined faculty 
of literary taste ; and, instead of it, there has arisen a disposition to lit- 
crary discouragement. This country is placed, in respect to England, 
very favourably, as regards the diffusion of general information ; but 
adverse, as regards the produdtions of genius from herself. We have 


_the advantages-of receiving all the European refinements of excellen- 
cies, without any of the aids to produce them. We have neither ex- 


tensive libraries, n nor eecan nor disposition to patronize literary exer- 
tions. ‘BF 

. "The late Mr. dea whose produétons, replete with fancy and 
glowing with ardent thought, have the fairest chance to rescue the sink- 
ing reputation of his country, has left a discussion upon the subject of 
American Literature, in which he has ingeniously endeavoured to ac- 
count for: our “backwardness in intelleétual attainments. But whilst 
we admit that he evinces very clearly why genius is not now encour- 
aged, we. consider many of his reasonings as proofs that the disposi- 
tions NOW so hostile, is not likely to terminate more favourably hereaf- 
ter. We may be destined to become the Boeotia. of the modern 
world ; though we have not yet attained even that degree of eminence, 
for, if we have many fogs, we have not produced a Plutarch. 

In, their account of Judge Marshall’s Life of Washington, the Edin- 
burg Reviewers introduce some remarks ; from which, as they have a 
tendency to elucidate the subject we are noticing, as well as to give a 
pretty fair estimate of the worth of that voluminous work, we shall of- 
fer a short extraét. Speaking of the concluding part of the work, they 
proceed thus : : 


_ € This last volume is loaded with speeches, which clumsily and in- 
distinétly supply the place of comprehensive views of the subjects to 
which they relate... Many of these speeches display great commercial 
knowledge, and a forcible and keen style of argument. But we have 
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never yet seen any specimens of American eloquence, that did not 
grievously sin against the canons of taste ; and, indeed, oratory is not 
to be looked for in a country which has none of the kindred arts. The 
consideration which absorbs every other, in a country situated like A- 
merica, is that of acquiring wealth. Every particle of intelleét, there 

fore, is attracted to active occupation. Now, itis written in a wise 
old book, that earning cometh by opportunity of leisure, and that he 
that hath but little business shall become wise. When America, then, 
shall have reached that more advanced stage ; when a greater accumu- 
lation of wealth shal! have given /ecsure to a greater portion of her in- 
habitants—she wil! then nourish a class, new in her population, that of 
men of letters—then she will have orators, and poets, and historians ; 
and then she will look back with other feelings, than we suspect she at 
present entertains, to the ludicrous proposition of her Congress, to 
declare herself ‘ the most enlightened nation on the globe.’ 

‘In these volumes, we have found a great many words and phrases 
which English criticism refuses to acknowledge. America has thrown 
off the yoke of the British nation ; but she would do well, for some 
time, to take the laws of composition from the Addisons, the Swifts, 
and the Robertsons, of her ancient sovereign. In short, our previous 
impressions of American literature have by no means been weakened 
by the perusal of these books ; and we think it pretty strong proof of 
the poverty of her literary attainments, that she has not yet been. able 
to tell the story of her own revolution, and to pourtray the charaéter of 
her hero and sage, in language worthy such subjects. These remarks, 
however, are not dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or pride. 
We glory in the diffusion of our language over a new world, where 
we hope it is yet destined to colleét new triumphs ; and.in the brilliant 
perspective of American greatness, we see only pleasing images of as- 
sociated prosperity and ghory to the land in which we live. 


This opinion in regard to American literature, of these eminent re- 
viewers, is strongly supported by those of Mr. sa upon the subject. 
Thus he speaks of genius :— ~ 


¢ Genius, it will be said, like a conflagration on the mountains, con- 
sumes its fuel in its lame. Not so—it isa spark of elemental fire that 
is unquenchable, the contemporary of this creation, and destined. with 
the human soul to survive it- As well might the stars.of. heaven be said 
to expend their substance by their lustre. It is not to. the intelleétual 
world what the eleétrick fluid is to nature, diffused every, “where, yet 
almost every where hidden, capable by its own mysterious Jaws of ac- 
tion and by the very breath of applause, that like the unseen wind ex- 
cites it, of producing effeéts that appear to transcend all power, except 
that of some supernatural agent riding in the whirlwind. In an hour 
of calm we ‘suddenly hear its yoice, and are moved with the general 
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agitation. - It smites, . ampaihuany and nip and scems to kindle 
half the: firmament.’ : 


He then‘assigns as a reason, why the Atheticans " not seek reputa: 


tion’ in the paths of literature, because they can much’ sooner gait’ it 
fae the road to wealth. ‘He speaks i in the following terms of the fove of 
er See 


‘ The passion that aéts the strongest, when it acts at all, is fear ; for, 


iff its excess, it silences all reasoning, and all other passions. Buyt that : 


which acts with the greatest force, because it atts with the greatest 

constancy, is the desire of consideration. There are very few men 
who are greatly deceived with respe& to their own measure of sense 
or abilities, or who are much dissatisfied on that account ; but we 
scarcely see any who are quite at ease about the estimate that other 
people make of them, Hence it is, that the great business of mankind, 
is to fortify or create claims to general regard. Wealth procures res- 
peét,.and more wealth, would procure more respect. The man, who, 
like Midas, turns all he touches into gold, who is oppressed and almost 
buried in its superfluity, who lives to get, instead of getting to live, and 
at length belongs to his own estate and is its greatest incumbraftice, still 
toils and contrives to accumulate wealth, not because he is deceived in 
regard to his wants, but because ke knows and feels, that one of his 
wants, which. is insatiable, is that respeét which follows its possession, 
After engrossing all that the seas and mountains conceal, he would be 
still unsatisfied, and with some good reason, for of the treasures of es- 
teem who can ever have enough? Who would mar or renounce. one 
half his reputation in the world :” 


Tt is not to be denied however, that this love of wealth will absorb, 
as Mons. Talleyrand observes, all the generous feelings, and will not 
only check the growth of the plant, but destroy the seed in the earth. 
Mr. Ames continues :-— 


* Our citizens have not been accustomed to look on rank or titles, or 
on birth or office as capable of the least rivalship with wealth, mere 
wealth, in pretensions to respect. Of course the single passion that 
engrosses us, the only avenue to consideration and importance in our 
society, is the accumulation of property : our inclinations cling to gold, 
and are bedded in it as deeply as that precious ore in the mine. Cov- 
ered as our genius is in this mineral crust, is it’ strange that, it does not 
sparkle? Pressed down to earth, and with the weight of mountains on 
our heads, i is it surprizing, that no sons of ether yet have spread their 
broad wings to the sky, like Jove’s own eagle, to gaze undazzled at 
the sun, or to perch on the top of Olympus, and partake the banquet 


of the gods f 
‘At present the nature of our government inclines all men to seek 


popularity, as the objec next in point of value to wealth ; but the ac: 
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quisition of learning and the display of genius are not'the ways to ob- 
tain it. IntelleGtual superiority is so far from conciliating confidence, 
that it is the very spirit of a democracy, as in-France, to prosctibe the 
aristocracy of talents. To be the favourite.of an, ignorant multitude, 
a man must descend to their leve} ; he must desire what they. desire, 
and detest what they do not approve ; he must yield to their prejudi- 
ces, and substitute them for principles. Instead of enlightening their 
errours, he must adopt them ; he must furnish the sophistry that’ will 
propagate and defend them. . | 

‘ Surely we are not to look for genius among demagogues : the mai 
who can descend so low, has seldom very far to descend, A's expe- 
rience evinces, that popularity, in other words, consideration and pow- © 
er, is to be produced by the meanest of mankind, the meanest in spirit 
and understanding, and in the worst of ways it is obvious, that at pres- 
ent the excitement to genius is next to nothing. If we lad a Pindar, 
he would be ashamed to celebrate our chief, and would be disgraced if 
he did. But if he did not, his genits would not obtain his election for 
a seletman in a democratick town.’ 








THE SPANISH CAUSE. 


THE fate of the British expedition to Spain, seems already to have — 
silenced enquiry with regard to the ultimate destiny of that most unfor- 
tunate country. But the effeéts of the British expedition could never 
have singly been calculated upon in any event, as bringing the strug- 
gle of the Spanish people to a decisive issue. Forty thousand men were, 
to be sure, a very fortunate reinforcement to the Spaniards, but they did 
not form.a junction soon enough to render their co-operation with the 
patriot armies.of any permanent utility, It was easy to foresee, that-un- 
Jess the Spaniards could have joined them, with at least 60,000 men, 
all the bravery of the British would be lavished in vain. The Spau-, 
iards were quelled, that is, so as to destroy all their efforts. at co-opera- 
tion, before the English arrived, and we fear the delay of the expedi- 
tion from the attention of the ministry to points of minor importance, 
has been one principal cause of its ill-success. One expedition is sent 
to Portugal, and another to Corunna, points as distant as possible from 
each other; of course, judging of the charaéter of their adversary, be- 
fore they could form a junction, the fate of the Jirst armies of the patri- 
ots must have been determined. If they had been successful, the Eng 
lish would indeed have arrived in time to drive away the invaders ; but 
still they would not have saved Spain by their exertions. The brun: 
of the effectual fighting, would have been previously borne by the Span- 


‘ iards themselves. As it has turned out, the most brilliant victory ob- 


tained by the English before Corunna, could haye been of no material | 
aval, Our hopes never rested upon the British troops, brave as the: 
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are, but upon the continuance of the Castilian spirit. The peninsula 
is nearly overrun but is that spirit subdued? If not, our hopes are n ot 
extinguished. At all events, it, will result that the same.Spain which 
has hitherto contributed her blood and treasure in supporting. and 
maintaining the empire of Napoleon, will no longer exist. The en- 
mity which the present struggle has been calculated to excite, will aey- 
er be eradicated ; and neither the revenue nor the physical aid of the 
peninsula .can ever again be expected. by Bonaparte. The colonies 
too, are probably for ever alienated from allallegiance to him. The 
treasure, therefore, of the new world, will probably remain there, or be 
sent to England; and the emperour.will be obliged to seek for othe, 
resources to maintain this armies. And extensive military establish. 
ments he will be obliged to maintain, evento keep Spain under, in the 
event of her present subjugation. 

* The force of the example of Spain will not be spent here, but must 
reach over the other states of the continent. Admitting that no fur- 
ther successes should crown the Spanish .arms, and that Bonaparte 
should, by overwhelming armies, beat down al! opposition to his detes- 
table projects; he has lost much, and must lose more, before fhe strug- 
gleisat anend. He has learned, and France has been made to recol- 
leét a lesson which she had of late years lost sight of ; the powers of 
popular enthusiams, when roused by injustice and oppression. It is 
now to be apprehended, that similar aéts of usurpation will be met by 
somewhat of the same resistance wherever they are attempted. There 
may now be other enemies to beat besides drill setgeants and imperial 
guards, before armies can march over the countries of unoffending al- 
lies. The feeling of power has been communicated to the people, in 


every part of Europe; and-any such shameless aggressions as those 


which ‘first roused up this feeling in Spain, will in all likelihood give 
rise to revolutionary movement elsewhere. It can scarcely be expect- 
ed, that while things remain quiet, the Germans will change their gov- 


erament ; but it is. no small improvement of their condition, that the : 


enemy should have reason to dread an intestine revolution (the only 
forcible antagonist-he has ever: met. with), as often as he attempts to 
shake, by any wowhnnnevigls efforts of aa ghee the existing order of 
things. 

‘ Nor will the Spaniards:themselves fail to reap the Senibe of their 
valour and patriotism, however sorely they may be discomfited in their 
present struggle. That Bonaparte will ultimately succeed, we appre- 
hend is highiy probable ; that he will succeed: without great efforts and 
losses, is absolutely impossible ; and no man-is frantick enough to sup- 


pose, that the utmost success of his arms can subdue the people of 


Spain into a nation of willing and peaceful slaves. This: he knows as 
well as we do ; and we may be.assured that he will not only offer them 


good terms, after the tide of fortune has begua-to turn in his favour, 
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but will finally grant them such a capitulation as their gallant resistance 
at once deserves, and renders it absolutely necessary for the conqueror 
toallow. He will rule Spain with a very light rod, if he ever rules her 
at alls because he knows, that there is no other chance of rulling her 
long. We ascribe here nothing to his virtues we only give him credit 
for some of that prudence’which never forsook him before the march 


into Spain,'and of which,‘ there is too much reason to dread, he has 
long ere now regained possession. 
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ADVERSARIA. 





Quid est, quod negligenter scribamus adversaria ?—Crc. 








LORD GRENVILLE’s SPEECH. 


THE editor of a certain democratick paper in this town introduces 
Lord Grenville to our notice as the Chatham of Great-Britain. The 
obliquity of some people’s minds is astonishing : they can see a paral- 
‘elin a contrast; 


_ © Opticks sharp it needs, I ween, 
* To see what is not to be seen.’ 


Whether the peculiar eloquence of Lord Chatham and that of Lord 
Grenville, their sentiments, or their a¢tions be compared, they will be 
found as entirely contrasted as Bonaparte and George the third. Mr. 
Pitt began a patriot, and ended in the ‘ hospital of incurables ;’ after he 
was made Lord Chatham, as Chesterfield very pertinent! y remarks, he 
was no longer Mr. Pitt, in any respect whatever. Lord Grenville began 
the most decided of monarchists, and is now united to the Foxites.— 
Lord Chatham’s eloquence was sublime, figurative, sentimental. Lord 
Grenville’s is acute, argumentative and didactick. So much for propri- 
ety of compsrison. We are then delighted with a flaming introduc- 
tion to his Lordship’s ‘ celebrated’ speech, even before itis made known 
in this country ; a speech which is called very elegantly to be sure, ‘ an 
illustrious monument, muscular, strong and full to every point of truth, 
justice and honour. Its strength and symmetry és lost by abridgment, 
we therefore present it entire.’ 

Really the. editor of this paper seems willing to introduce a novel 
system of logick and composition ; he never thinks of appealing to 
common sense; but we have no doubt he makcs‘a great display among 
those who aduiee splendid. similes, and the reasonings of Martinus 
Scriblerus. Such persons will very readily comprehend the meaning 
of a * strong, muscular monument’ Aid can-easily imagine such a 
‘ monument full to every point of truth, justice and honour ;’ and if 
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they read Lord Grenville’s speech they will be convinced that the 
* strength and symmetry’ of this ‘ muscular monument,’ ‘ is lost by 
abridgment.’ 

The editor then declares that the famous letter of Mr. Canning which 
he admits was suppressed by our government, when he elegantly re- 
marks, ‘it did not see fit to 5/ad from its own cabinet the gross calum- 
ny of the British minister till it should be confuted by our own.’ The 
phrase ‘ not see fit to blab,’ conveys a vindication of the turpitude of 
Mr. Jefferson, equally original and ingenious. The editor very wise- 
ly remarks of this yery letter, that it * now becomes a suppressed doc- 
ument in England. The evidence of its existence cannot be found in 
parliament, except in an American newspaper; while our diplomatick 
correspondence’ {without the suppressed letter which is contained in a 
newspaper) * are produced and lie upon. the table in the British House 
of Peers.” We cannot but admire this new instance of obliquity. 
This editor says that Mr. Canning’s letter is suppressed in England, 
and .that the evidence of its existence cannot be found in parliament. 
It would be very strange indeed if Mr. Canning had ordered the cor- 
respondence to be published before parliament convened, or before the 
papers were called for ; but it seems much more stfange, how a docu- 
ment can be said to be suppressed before any authority to publish it, 
had been given. This kind of reasoning, however seems congenial to 
the mind of certain writers ; 

- All is infeéted that the infeéted spy, 
As all seems yellow to the jaundic’d eyc. 








ORATION ON DUELLING. 

Mr. Ogilvie, who had previously to his arrival in Boston, delivered « 
dourse of orations in the various capital cities of the United States, and 
deen eminently distinguished for his rhetorick and elocution, pronoun- 
ced his first oration, on Duelling, in this town, last Thursday evening. 

The success which atttended him on this occasion was decisive. He 
possesses taste, fancy, method, and an uncommonly attractive manner 
in delivery. His arguments, upon the subject which he discussed, were 
closely, logically, but eloquently reasoned, and illustrated by the most 
vivid colourings of imagination. His descriptive faculties are singular- 
ty adapted to aid him in denouncing such a practice, as that which.em- 
ployed him on this occasion ; but, we apprehend, all the thunders of el- 
oquenice will be insufficient to terrify men from the perpetration of 
. such a crime, or to reduce the frequency of its commission. The ex- 
ertions of Mr. Ogilvie merit reward ; and we are confident to predict 
that he will obtain a very extended reputation, if, in his subsequent es- 
says, he evinces equal powers of thought and elocution, to those which 
have occasioned the present acknowledgment of their superiority. 
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